











Apparatus, Special, for Cleaning Pro- 
ducer Gas. 


Apparatus, Special, for Gas Cleaning. 


Apparatus, Special, for Production of 
Ammonium Sulphate (without Sul- 
phuric Acid). 


Apparatus, Special, for Production of 
Potassium Ferrocyanide. 


Apparatus, Special, for Production of 
Sodium Ferrocyanide. 


Boilers, Waste Heat. 
Charging Machines. 


Charging and Discharging Machines, 
Combined. 


Condensers. 
Conveyors, Hot Coke. 
Discharging Machines. 


Equipment, Special, for Gas and By- 
product Plants. 


Fittings, Special. 

Holders, Gas. 

Plants, Blue Water Gas. 
Plants, Carburetted Water Gas. 





Plants, Coal Gas. 
Plants, Coal Gas By-products. 
Plants, Coke Screening. 


Plants, for Manufacture of Ammonium 
Sulphate. 


Plants, for Manufacture of Concen- 
trated Ammonia and Aqua Ammonia. 


Plants, for Recovery of Benzol. 
Plants, for Recovery of Cyanogen. 
Plants, for Recovery of Naphthalene. 
Plants, for Recovery of Tar. 

Purifier Boxes. 

Scrubbers. 

Scrubbers, Centrifugal Vertical Type. 
Tanks, Steel. 

Tar Extractors. 

Valves. 

Fast Flexible Turbo Coupling. 

B. H. Co.—De Brouwer Type Charg- 


ing Machines. 


De Brouwer Charging and Discharging 
Machines. 


Feld Vertical Centrifugal Scrubbers. 








Designed and Built to Suit Your Needs. 


The BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


Engineers and Founders 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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A-B Gas Ranges con- 
form unstintingly to 
Specifications of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 


All A-B Gas Ranges con- 
form to the specifications 
of the A.G.A. It is be- 
cause of the growing de- 
mand for gas ranges of 
beauty—in glistening white 
enamel or white with con- 
trasting black enamel ef- 
fects—that we emphasize 
the underlying importance 
of A. G. A. specifications. 








There is nothing more significant of the un- 
questioned salability of A-B Gas Ranges and 
the soundness of the merchandising policy of 
the company than the phenomenal increase in 
demand for this incomparable line. 


Every succeeding month’s business has eclipsed 
all former records of corresponding periods. 


Success such as this must necessarily also re- 
flect a similar success for those enterprising gas 
companies who have recognized, in A-B Gas 
Ranges, a line of unusual appeal in their dis- 
tinctive designs, simple and sturdy con- 
struction and attractive values. 


We invite negotiations with that type of go-get- 
ting gas companies that is intent upon dom- 
inating the gas range business. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY ™niéhicxn 
World’s Largest Exclusive Gas Range Manufacturers 
Factories at 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. and LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Permanent Exhibit 


CHICAGO FURNITURE MART 


-B Gas Ranges 
Ad] zed Everywhere As America’s Dest" 


Gas Range Merchandising 
which is Building Profits 

[dr its -A-B Retail ~~ 
Selling Agencies ~~» 
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Fuel Of The Future- 
What Shall It Ber 


XII. Selling industrial gas 
Ismar Ginsberg 


LEVEN articles of the Fuel of the Future 
Series have now been published in the columns 
of the American Gas Journal. The series has 

run for over a year and it may be well at this point 
to give a short resume of what has gone before, prior 
to taking up the matter of discussion in the present 
article, which may be considered as the introductory 
paper on the industrial phase of the gas business. 

In the first article of the series there was given 
a classification of different industrial coals and par- 
ticular emphasis was laid on the type of coal that is 
employed in the manufacture of gas. The distribu- 
tion of the different kinds of coals and semi-coals 
throughout the Uniited States was described and it 
was shown under what difficulties the gas industry 
was operating in its use of a very special class of 
coal, known as gas coal, which was unfortunately 
rather limitedly distributed, necessitating long hauls 
from the mines to the works. It was demonstrated 
how the gas industry persisted in using this type of 
coal, partly because it had to, and partly through sim- 
ple interia and lack of effort to get away from such 
practice, even when coals were located literally in 
a gas works back yard. 


The Properties of a Universal Fuel 


The properties of a universal fuel were developed 
and it was shown in the first and second articles of 
the series how well gas can fill the requirements of 
such a fuel, if conditions are adjustea so that it can 
develop naturally, without legal, legislative and gov- 
ernmental impediments and restrictions. It was de- 
veloped that gas is the ideal fuel, that it meets all 
the stringent requirements that such a fuel must 
satisfy, that there was no other fuel which could 
compete with it if artificial limitations were removed. 
The mathematical side of the argument was worked 
out in detail to show that gas could be burnt with 
a higher degree of efficiency in the industrial fur- 
nace or in any other furnace than any of the other 
fuels that are commonly used therein or that are 
being recommended for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses. The futility of the effort of electricity in its 


battle to supplant gas was also gone into and it was 
depicted how the proper development in the gas in- 
dustry would most certainly remove any danger that 
might exist from this source, while the lack of proper 
effort would almost surely lead to electricity, in spite 
of its higher cost, taking the place of gas and other 
fuels in the industrial field. 


Shall Electricity Supplant Gas? 

Since that writing one example of such a possi- 
bility has come to the attention of the writer and he 
cannot help but give it some attention at this point. 
Gas‘has been used as a fuel in heating linotype pots. 
However, due to the variation in the gas pressure, 
especially during the night, when the pressure de- 
creases, and durimg which time large newspaper 
plants are generally working at full speed to get out 
their morning editions, the results obtained with gas 
have been very variable and altogether unsatisfac- 
tory to the‘gas customer. Here it was not a question 
of cost, for the editions of the paper must be gotten 
out on time, irrespective of cost. Hence, when elec- 
tricity was suggested as a fuel and the possibility of 
better control of the current was brought to the at- 
tention of the newspapers and the company manu- 
facturing the linotype machines, it was warmly wel- 
comed and it was immediately impressed upon the 
gas industry that if an efficient gas regulator were 
not designed, which would control the gas properly 
so that the desirable temperature was always ob- 
tained, no matter what the pressure on the gas line, 
this business would go to electricity, in spite of the 
higher cost of this fuel. 

This is really a very enlightening example of the 
nature of the competition that exists between gas 
and electricity as industrial fuels and from it it is 
easily seen that were the gas man to give the same 
attention to details and show the same degree of pro- 
gressiveness and readiness to meet conditions as the 
electrical man, there would be no competition worthy 
of the name between the two fuels. 


Further Articles in the Series 


The next four articles in the series were concerned 
with the principles and laws of combustion, and 
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mathematical examples were given to show how 
these laws were applied in gas problems. Following 
these four articles, there appeared five articles on 
the house heating business in which this phase of the 
gas business was discussed in full detail from all 
angles, the economic, the industrial, the technical, 
the physiolobical. Complete details of calculations 
were given so that the industrial gas engineer might 
become familiar with the principles of heat and of 
ventilation that were involved in determining the 
amount of heat that would have to be supplied to a 
room or to a house in order to maintain the same at 
a standard temperature during the cold weather sea- 
son. 


Industrial Gas Proper 


In many aspects house heating is a separate part 
of the business of the gas company. and can neither 
be considered as purely domestic business nor as a 
part of the industrial business of the organization. 
For this reason it was treated in a separate group of 
articles rather than being included in the series of 
articles that will now follow in regular order and 
which will constitute the industrial part of the Fuel 
of the Future series. 

But before going into the study of each individual 
industrial problem that gas will be asked or has been 
asked to solve, it is necessary to review the general 
_ principles of industrial gas and the general aspects 
of the entire industrial gas business. This is the 
prime function of this article. 


Why Industrial Gas? 


The first question that anyone might correctly 
ask is, why industrial gas? What is the need for 
gas entering the industrial field and competing with 
and supplanting the other fuels that have heretofore 
been employed in the industries and manufacturing 
processes? What right has gas to complicate the 
situation and make its way into a field in which it 
has not functioned at all in the past? In other words, 
what is the argument that gas has to advance to 
substantiate its right to claim that it is the universal 
fuel of industry, as well as of the home? 

Some of the answers that can be made to these 
questions have already been given in previous arti- 
cles of this series, but there are other important rea- 
sons why gas must be considered as the universal 
fuel of industry which have not been touched upon 
and the whole matter will receive a comprehensive 
discussion at this point, so that each and every gas 
man, when confronted with this question, may know 
how to answer it in unequivocal fashion. 

It is a basic fact that gas burns more efficiently 
than other fuels, with the exception of electricity, in 
which the transformation of electrical energy into 
heat energy is accomplished under entirely different 
conditions. In the case of ordinary fuels, gas, coal, 
oil, etc., the conversion of chemical energy into heat 
energy by combustion is carried out under conditions 
that vary greatly in accordance with the purpose to 
which the fuel is put. . 











Industrial Heat Operations Are Ceasing to Be 
Empirical 


Where raw materials are cheap, where fuel js 
cheap, the tendency has been and still is to take but 
little care in securing the best possible results jn 
using them. This has been one of the most serioys 
faults of the manufacturing industry, in fact of all 
industry in the United States. Our resources have 
been. so plentiful that the general thought has been 
that they were inexhaustible. The country is just 
beginning to realize that some of its natural re- 
sources are in danger of being entirely dissipated, as 
was the buffalo from the western plains, if conserva- 
tion and efficiency in their utilization are not prac- 
tised. Then, again, the hard task-master, competi- 
tion, has been making it necessary for the American 
manufacturer to carry out his manufacturing opera- 
tions with efficiency, gradually approaching the high 
state of development that has been reached along 
certain lines in European practice. 

The heating operations that are performed in the 
manufacture of industrial products have been no ex- 
ception to this rule. They are still carried out by 
many plants in an empirical fashion. The fuel is just 
dumped into the furnace and consumed, the heat 
being utilized as well as possible to produce the de- 
sired result. Heating operations are, however, fast 
losing their empirical character; they are fast ceas- 
ing to be an art, but are definitely entering the cate- 
gory of a science. 


Heating Operations a Science 


The time is now past where the heat treatment of 
steel or the problem of melting of brass is left to the 
skill and ingenuity of the workman. The chemist 
and fuel technologist have entered this field, as well 
as others, ‘and have brought to bear on it a fund of 
scientific knowledge and technical experience which 
have enabled them to analyze and isolate the condi- 
tions under which the fuel is used, and under which 
the results are produced. The entire heating process 
has been studied in all its details. Exact information 
of chemical and physical conditions, obtained by ex- 
perimental work in research laboratories and corrob- 
orated by tests on semi-plant scale, has caused the 
heating problem to lose its empirical character and 
enter a new era in which science plays its important, 
beneficial role. 


Control of the Fuel 


One of the most important points in the utilization 
of an industrial fuel is the control of the combustion 
so that not only the proper temperature is attained, 
but the heat is concentrated or distributed, as the 
case may be, with equal ease. Unless perfect control 
of the fuel can be exercised, it is possible to conduct 
the heating operation in such a way that efficient re- 
sults are obtained from the furnace. Furthermore, 


ease of control also connotes economy of control, as 
it is just as important that the means of controlling 
the fuel are economical in character as well as facile 
in manipulation. 

(Continued on page 691) 












How and Wh 


en Gas Sales 


Should Be Conducted” 


A few pointers of value to the commercial man 


R. S. Rodenhuis 


HIS subject is of a very broad nature, and in 

I the time allotted it will be necessary to pre- 

sent it in a condensed form, touching the high 
spots only. 

I havxe been able to find only one definition of the 
word “campaign.” It originated in the armies of the 
nations with reference to special drives of the army 
in the field. There is a distinct difference, however, 
as to policies in conducting the drive from a public 
utility standpoint. 


Success of a Utility Lies in its Public Relations 


It is now generally an acknowledged fact that the 
success of any public utility lies to a great extent 
in its public relations—at least, I am convinced to 
that effect. Therefore, whatever policies the utility 
is to inaugurate in the way of merchandise sales 
campaigns, it is very essential that the effect on 
public relations must be seriously considered, and 
policies carried out that would have a tendency to 
improve these relations, and in no case detract from 
them. 


The Special Sales Campaign 


Special sales campaigns with high pressure sales- 
men, house-to-house canvassing, selling nothing but 
the article, and sometimes not even selling, but 
forcing it on the customer—this class of campaigns 
I am bitterly opposed to, as it tends to develop a 
relationship with the public that is of a damaging 
character to the utility, and creates dissatisfaction 
among the customers, breaking down what we are 
trying to build up in other departments. In this 
connection I am also convinced that the so-called co- 
operation of manufacturers in special campaigns can 
be classed the same as the above. * There is no doubt 
in my mind as to the sincerity of the manufacturer, 
but his salesmen are mostly the so-called high pres- 
sure class and their main goal is to sell the article 
and be rewarded by their commission, using the 
name and reputation of the utility to further their 
cause. I am relating my own personal experience 
along this line and have not found any exceptions, 
and in coming in contact with other utility managers 
I found the same sentiment with them. 

However, special merchandise sales campaigns can 
be conducted by a utility with success from both the 
standpoint of sales and public relations. 

To bring before you clearly how it can be done 
we will use a special campaign on a gas appliance as 
an illustration. 





*Presented before the Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 


ciation. * 


The Preliminary Work 

There is much preliminary work to be done before 
a special sales campaign can be put on in this way. 
We must know which of our customers are not in 
possession of the appliance. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to have a record of the appliances used by each 
and every customer. This can be done with a small 
card file and kept up-to-date with little expense. I 
realize that it costs money to get and maintain this 
data, but on the other hand it also costs money to 
send out circular letters and broadsides to customers 
that already have the appliance we are trying to sell, 
and in addition to this the cost of the time put in by 
salesmen calling on these customers. In making a 
comparison between the two costs, you will find that 
the cost of maintaining the commercial data is the 
less expensive and can be used for other purposes as 
well. 


The Sales Room Display 


The display in the sales room should be located so 
as to draw the attention of every person who enters 
the office. All the sales and office force should make 
record of the name of every person who stops to look 
at or inquires about a certain appliance, even though 
they may state that they are not interested, as they 
certainly are interested or they would not stop to 
inquire. These should be put down on the list as a 
prospective customer for some future campaign. 


Newspaper Copy and Other Advertising Matter 


Now for the special campaign. We must prepare 
good newspaper ads, and not of the mechanical type, 
for. preliminary ads a couple of weeks prior to the 
date set for the campaign, such as “Watch Our Win- 
dows,” or “Watch the Papers.” Cards with this no- 
tice placed in the show window and sales room also 
are of great benefit. This helps to prepare the way, 
if not through interest, through curiosity. The 
newspaper advertisement giving the details of the 
special sale should appear in the papers about two 
or three days before the date set for the starting of 
the campaign. In the meantime, circular letters 
should be prepared or arrangements made with the 
manufacturer to furnish folders or broadsides with 
the imprint of the utility putting on the campaign. 
These should be mailed out to all customers not hav- 
ing the appliance in question, about two days prior 
to the opening of the campaign. An appropriate win- 
dow trim should be put in about the day before the 
opening date. 


Preparing the Salesmen 


One of the most essential preparations for the pre- 
paring of the campaign is the preparing of the sales- 
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men. First, they must be thoroughly sold on the 
utility employing them. They must be instructed on 
selling service, be courteous, neat and clean in ap- 
pearance. It must be borne in mind that they are 
going out to represent the utility, and the customers’ 
impression of the utility is going to be. formed to a 
great extent by the salesmen representing the utility. 
It is therefore of vital importance to the utility that 
the salesmen be instructed and tried out along these 
lines. This in itself is a big subject. Time will not 
permit me to go into this matter further at this time. 


Detals of the Salesman’s Work 


On the morning of the opening date the salesmen 
should follow up the letters or folders, making a 
record of each call, also notation as to whether cus- 
tomer was sold; if not sold, whether customer is fav- 
orable or unfavorable and reasons for being unfavor- 
able. We will assume that this is a thirty-day cam- 
paign. The second week the salesmen again call on 
the favorable prospects, making record of the call, 
and if he does not sell he again makes a record 
whether the customer is still favorable or unfavor- 
able. The third week the favorable of the second 
week are again called on, and so on to the end of the 
campaign. During these calls the salesmen should 
also make a record for the office of any customer 
that might be a prospect for one of the other appli- 
ances so that this information may be available for 
a future campaign on the certain appliance the cus- 
tomer might be interested in. 

Very good results can also be obtained by giving 
free to children who call at the office a small, inex- 
pensive gift, such as a whistle or toy balloon, carry- 





ing the advertisement of the article on sale. Ban- 
ners or display cards on the company’s vehicles are 
also a help. These all have a psychological effect on 
the public. 


The Cutting of Prices Not Allowed 


I do not believe it is good policy to cut prices on 
new first-class standard articles. Sell the applianc: 
on its merits from a service standpoint. However, 
under certain conditions it may be satisfactory to 
give some small article with each sale, or on deferred 
payment contracts, decrease the first cash payment 
and extend the length of time. These are very sat 
isfactory as special inducements. 

Now as to appropriate time to put on special cam- 
aigns for different appliances, this would depend a 
great deal on local conditions, although my experi- 
ence has been that it is not a question of a serious 
nature. 

As previously stated, I have endeavored to hit the 
high spots and those most important from the public 
utility standpoint, and campaigns as outlined above 
cannot the least injure the relations between cus- 
tomer and utility, but have great possibilities for 
building up good public relations. 

In closing, I wish to state that in my opinion no 
utility can afford to merchandise anything but first- 
class standard appliances, from both a financial and 
public relation standpoint. In following out this 
policy the sales department can be made to be a big 
asset to the utility, in fact, the sales department has 
an opportunity of being the big factor in utility work 
when it maintains a slogan of “service to the cus- 
tomer, and good public relations.” 





Stunts that Cause Summer Rates 


to°Sum-up 
William H. Matlack 


Take the Sum out of the Summer Slump with a 
new sales idea every day. 

Decorate your window with two or three piles of 
crated circulating water heaters. Use them as a 
background and in the center of the window mount a 
single heater and alongside of it, on a pedestal, p.u.e 
a telephone; then run a red ribbon from the water 
heater and one from the telephone to a card which 
says: “Telephone service cost you $95 per yee. and 
at the end of the year you have just talked—yuu own 
nothing—to be sure it is a convenience—a fiue ser- 
vant. For $10 less you can buy one of the well 
known—Circulating Gas water heaters that will pro- 
vide a real service to the whole family—even the 
baby—and all it takes to do it is your signature ‘and 
a Dollar.” 


Show Folks How Little It Costs to Have Gas Ser- 
vants in the Home 

Dress up your window to represent a modernized 

kitchen; put in every gas burning appliance you 


carry. After they are tastefully arranged, secure a 
large piece of composition board and with a rule and 
a soft lead pencil lay it out to represent a huge slate. 
Paint the inside portion black aud leave the border 
cream to represent the frame. This done, hang it up 
back of the appliances and with a piece of chalk write 
across the top: “Here is what it costs to have gas 
servants in your home.” Follow then with a list of 
appliances with the operating cost of each. Try this 
out. It will surprise you how much interest it will 
arouse land how many will come into the store for 
additional information. 


Self-Promotion That Sells 
Not long ago we heard of a service man who did a 
little stunt that is not nalf bad. Every time this man 
goes out on a complaint or to adjust 'a range and has 
no opportunity to talk with the home manager per- 
sonally, he leaves a little card with the maid which 
says: “John Jones, Service Department, Blank Gas 

(Continued on page 686) 













Public Utility Tax Problems’ 


The four periods in the history of this development 


Herbert D. Simpson 


lish gentleman could alight from a dusty, lum- 

bering stage coach with all the eclat of having 
paid a luxury tax; now anyone can travel with more 
speed, safety and comfort, for a six-cent street car 
chip. “The whole world is on wheels and refuses to 
get off,” in the language of the man who has prob- 
ably made more wheels than anybody else, and the 
transformation by which the world has been “rotar- 
ized” has taken place practically in the past hundred 
years. The history of taxation of the agencies of 
transportation and communication is one aspect of 
the struggle for the control, profits and benefits of 
that mechanical transformation. 

In its details, it is a monotonous succession of 
statutes, administrative failures and repeals, inter- 
spersed with perpetual reports of joint committees, 
recommendations of special commissions, and the 
continuous complaint of taxpayers; yet through it 
all runs a distinct reflection of the changing social 
attitude and the governmental policy toward the 
large group of industries that we designate as pub- 
lic utilities. be ; 

In tracing this history five fairly distinct periods 
may be distinguished : 


| ITTLE more than a hundred years ago an Eng- 


1. A Period of Government Subsidy, to Around 1837 


In the opening up and development of the country 
west of the Alleghenies, means of transportation and 
communication were of paramount importance, and 
most of the states adopted policies of liberal public 
aid in the form of loans, land grants and cash sub- 
sidies. The period culminated, so far as the state 
governments were concerned, in the bankrupting of 
state treasuries and the general financial collapse of 
1837. Occasional state subsidies continued, of 
course, long afterward. Texas, for instance, with 
characteristic optimism, undertook in 1856 to sup- 
ply both the stock and the “water” for its transpor- 
tation companies by an appropriation of $300,000 for 
the development of rivers and canals and by a pro- 
posal to drill artesian wells at the head of most of 
the rivers in Texas in order to provide for navigation. 

The policy of subsidy reflected the western move- 
ment of population, the need of transportation, and 
the scarcity of private capital. Its result was a rapid 
development of canals, river transportaton and turn- 
pikes, sometimes to the point of overproduction in 
consequence of spreading population too thin to 
afford the necessary traffic and business. 


Il. A Period of Tax Exemption, to Around 1850 


Financial embarrassment dampened the generosity 
of state governments, but the public attitude toward 
transportation enterprises was unchanged. Public 


utilities were still looked upon as “works of grace 
and necessity” and were fostered by policies of prac- 
tically complete exemption from taxation. 


III. The “Uniformity” Movement, to Around 1873 


The rapid development of transportation systems 
on the one hand and the growth of “debtor” agricul- 
tural communities on the other, was accompanied 
by less prosperous times and in many states by heavy 
burdens of debt and taxation. This situation brought 
about toward the middle of the century; a “radical” 
movement for the extension of taxation to public 
utility and other corporations on the same basis as 
that of individuals. Ohio became an_ influential 
leader in this movement by the adoption of its cele- 
brated “uniformity” clause in the Constitution of 
1851, in which certain details of taxation were ar- 
ranged “forever.” Michigan adopted similar phrase- 
ology in 1853, and most of the western states fol- 
lowed with provisions intended to insure that here- 
after everybody should pay taxes forever. 


A Reflection of Changing Economic Conditions 


The movement reflected changing social, political 
and economic conditions. The transition of one belt 
of states after another from the crude conditions of 
the frontier to a higher social and cultural stage 
meant a corresponding expansion in the functions 
and activities of state and local governments, and 
consequently the necessity of larger revenues. The 
unprecedented increase of agricultural production, 
which brought business and prosperity to the rail- 
roads, was burdening the farmers with debt, taxes 
and low prices, with a consequent inversion of the 
financial position of the twa fields of industry. An 
Illinois governor, for instance, declared to the Legis- 
lature that, what with debt, taxes, and other trou- 
bles, things were getting, so bad that farmers were 
even moving to Wisconsin! To relinquish the joys 
of living in Illinois in order to endure the ills of 
Wisconsin represented the last stage of desperation. 
These are the conditions reflected in the “uniform- 
ity” movement. 


The Geographical Character of the Periods 


Not the least interesting aspect of the three types 
of policy enumerated above is the fact that they had 
a geographical as well as chronological order, for, 
like so many other phases of American life, they fol- 
lowed the moving frontier westward. The states 
still on the frontier needed transportation more than 
money, taxes, or anything else, and the policy of 


(Continued on page 684) 




































































































































































































































HOULD the world-famed “man in the street” 
S suddenly find himself in a modern metropoli- 
tan newspaper shop amidst the whir of the 
gigantic presses and accessory machinery necessary 
to keep him up to the minute on the news of the 
world and Mars, he would probably stand there with 
his mouth wide open—awestruck! 

Should the average gas man, whose time is divided 
between attic, kitchen, cellar and street, suddenly 
find himself beside the enormous gas-heated pots in 
which are melted the tons of type metal necessary 
for the numerous daily editions, from “Bull Dog” to 
“Three Star Final” and his Sunday paper with its 
added comic, magazine and rotogravure sections, he 
would likely, after sufficient time had elapsed for 
him to remember his lines, puff out his chest a little 
further and say, “Of course, ‘If it’s done with heat, 
you can do it better with gas.’” 

The Public Ledger Company of Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of the Public Ledger (morning and evening), 
has built a new plant, which in the newspaper world 
is looked upon as the finest. The building is a four- 
story, red brick, marble, concrete and steel fireproof 
structure at Seventh and Chestnut streets. It houses 
all departments of the Public Ledger, except the ad- 
vertising department, which will later find quarters ir 
the building when it is completed. This building is 
the first unit of an eventual twelve-story building 
that will cover the entire city block bounded by 
Sixth, Chestnut, Seventh and Sansom streets. Work 
on the other units is now under way. 


Composing Room 


When copy leaves the editors’ desks it goes imm 
diately to the composing room, where it is set in 
type. The old-fashioned compositor with his type 
case and stick is not prominently in evidence, as but 
very little type is set by hand in the modern newspa- 
per shop of today. Instead; it is set on linotype ma- 
chines. In this shop there are 57 such machines, 
which made up the largest single order ever placed 
for linotypes. 


The Linotype Machine 


These machines, each of which is capable of turn- 
ing out as much type as five or six hand compositors, 
are operated by keyboards similar to typewriter key- 
boards, and cast the type in metal slugs, a line at 
a time. 

The metal for these linotype machines is melted 
and cast into small “pgs” in a 10,000 pound capacity, 
gas-fired furnace. 


*Through the courtesy of the U. G. I. Circle. 





Gas in the Newspaper Plant 


How gas is used in a model plant 
H1. S. Christman 


Assistant Commercial Agent, Philadelphia Gas Works 


When the type has been proved up and corrected 
it is turned over to the mlake-up men, who insert 
any pictorial plates to be used and then lock it up 
in page-size steel frames, called chases. Each page 
of the paper when thus made up is called a form. 
But only about half the mechanioal work has been 
completed, as no printing is done from the original 
type. Stereotype plates are used, and their manu- 





Battery of 57 Linotype Machines 


facture is a very efficient and interesting process. 

When the stereotype plates have been made the 
linotype in the forms is broken up and remelted in 
the furnace mentioned above, and recast into pigs for 
use again on the linotype machines. 


Stereotype Department 


From each page form a paper matrix or “mat” is 
made. These mats are made on a machine known as 
the matrix table, which consists of a flat steel bed 
over which a heavy roller operates. The type form 
is placed on the table and a moist sheet of specihlly 
prepared heavy, tough paper is placed over it. ‘his 
is covered with a heavy felt pad and the form is then 
pushed back and forth a couple of times under the 
heavy roller, which transform the jttaper mat into a 
clean-cut mold of the type form, which may or may 
not include illustrations. 

These paper molds (or mats) must now be dried 
thoroughly and for this purpose steam-heated tables 
are used. The mats inserted between felt pads are 
placed in whht appears to be overgrown letter press- 
es on the tables and allowed to dry for six minutes. 
This drying time is occasionally cut to as low as four 
minutes when every second counts to keep the edi- 


(Continued on page 694) 
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Lesson No. 30 


Expansion Effect of Heat 


The Coefficient of Linear Expansion 


HE following table contains the coefficients of 
linear expansion of various solids. This co- 
efficient is different for every substance and, 

furthermore, it does not remain constant over a 
given temperature range. It is wrong to say that 
the length of a solid varies directly as the tempera- 
ture. The length does increase, but not in a straight 
line relation. In other words, the increase in the 
length that takes place for each degree rise in tem- 
perature, becomes greater as the temperature in- 
creases. The exact formula for the incrdase in 
length then becomes as follows: 

lL=1,(1+a’t+ a” t?+....). In this formula 
t is the temperature difference, and a’ and a” are ex- 
pansion coefficients. For accurate work it is neces- 
sary to use this formula and the first table that fol- 
lows gives these two expansion coefficients for vari- 
ous important metals and other substances. 


Linear Expansion Coefficients 
Substance a 
Copper 16.7 « 10° 
Gold 
Iron 
Lead 


Platinum 

Silver 

RAS Re: oe) ere 
Zine 

Nickel steel (36%nickel) .... 
Jana glass 

Porcelain 

Quartz axis 

Quartz axis 

Quartz fused 

Ice 


Coefficient of Linear Expansion 
Substance Coefficient x 10* 
Aluminum (drawn) 
Aluminus (cast) 


Antimony 
Brass, cast 
Brass, plate 


Brick 


0.0311 to 0.094 
0.0957 
0.1052 
0.0306 


3ronze 
Bismuth 


Carbon graphite 
Copper 

Ebonite 

Glass, English flint 
Glass, thermometer 
Glass, hard 
Granite, gray, 
Granite, red, dry 
Gold, pure 
Iridium 

Iron, wrought 
Iron, cast 


Marble 

Masonry 
Mercury 

Nickel 

Pewter 

Plaster, white 
Platinum 
Platinum, 
Porcelain 

Silver pure 

Slate 

Steel, cast 

Steel, tempered 
Stone (sandstone), dry 
Stone (sandstone), Rauville 
Tin 

Wedgewood ware 
Wood, pine 

Zinc 

Rubber 

Solder 


from 0.0256 to 0.0494 
0.0328 
0.0695 
0.1129 
0.0922 
0.0479 
0.0453 
0.0200 
0.1079 
0.0577 
0.0636 
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Calculating the Change in Length by the Single and 
Double Coefficient Formula 

Two formulas have been given above for the cal- 
culation of the change in length which is caused by 
a rise in temperature. In one formula a single co- 
efficient of linear expansion is employed and in the 
second formula, which gives more accurate results, 
two coefficients of linear expansion are included. It 
will be interesting to see the difference in results that 
is obtained by using the two formulas. 

Take, for example, a stretch of copper wire, 1,000 
feet long, which is subjected to a temperature rise 
of 100 degrees F. 

According to the first formula and with the coeffi- 
cients given in the first table above, the equation 
will read as follows: 

1, = 1000 (1 + 0.0000167 100) = 1000 x 1.00167 
= 1001.67. 

Results With the Second Formula 

When the second formula ig employed in making 
the calculation and the coefficients of linear expan- 
sion of copper from the same tabulation are inserted 
in this formula, the equation will then read as fol- 
lows: 

1, = 1000 (1 + 0,0000167 x 100 -+ 0.00000004 x 100) 

1000 (1 + 0.00167 + 0.000004) = 1000 «1.001674 
= 1001.674. 

The difference in the length of the copper wire 
when its temperature was increased by 100 degrees 
F. is only 0.004 feet, which is an error of 0.0004 per 
cent, which is of course entirely too small to be of 
any importance in a practical way. Thus, for all 
practical purposes, it is perfectly satisfactory to use 
the simpler formula. This will be used in all the cal- 
culations that follow in which the expansion of ma- 
terials by heat has to be taken into consideration. 





PUBLIC UTILITY TAX PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 681) 


subsidy was a natural, and probably on the whole a 
wise one. The states a little back from the frontier 
found in tax exemption an easy transition from sub- 
sidy to taxation. In states well along in industrial 
development, the conditions that demanded increased 
taxation made the railways no longer dependent 
upon government bounty. Ohio was the first state 
west of the Alleghenies to attain that position, so 
it was natural that she should inaugurate the move- 
ment for equal taxation, which in turn moved west- 
ward in the wake of the two preceding policies. 


IV. Special Corporation and Public Utility Taxes to 


Present Time 


The uniformity movement failed dismally to bring 
about equality in taxation, largely through its fail- 
ure to provide effective administrative machinery. 
In Ohio particularly the movement “came in like a 
lion and went out like a lamb,” for the thundering 
“forever” of 1851 was followed by a mild statute of 
1852, making railway presidents the assessors of 








their own property. The railway presidents did not 
violate the spirit of the statute. 

In the period following the Civil War the rapid 
growth of large corporations with great financial 
and political power, combined with falling prices and 
“agricultural deflation” after 1873, brought about the 
Granger movement of the 70’s, the Populist move- 
ment of the 90’s, and other radical movements, which 
in the field of public utilities voiced insistent demands 
both for regulation and for more effective taxation. 
It was the conflict between “whiskered Populist” 
and corporation presidents who could say, “It is im- 
material to me what the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri wants”—and on the whole the Whiskers won. 
A picturesque reminder of the politics of that period 
is the statue to former Governor Pingree of Michi- 
gan, which carries the inscription: “The first to 
awake to the great inequalities in taxation”—so far 
as we know, the only tax statue in the United States. 


The Irony of the Situation 


The irony of the situation lay in the fact that it 
was in part the very success of the former policies 
of subsidizing railway construction and hastening 
the development of the agricultural regions of the 
West that brought about the agricultural overpro- 
duction and many of the troubles of the later period. 
In short, the farmers themselves had for fifty years 
been sawing off the,limb on which they were sitting. 
The limb cracked in 1873, and the fact that it did not 
od the ground until 1896 shows how far it had to 
all. 

The result in the field of taxation was developed 
along two general lines—administrative centraliza- 
tion, in the form generally of state tax commissions, 
and the application to corporations of special forms 
of taxation, particularly the Gross Earnings, Net In- 
come and Ad Valorem systems, along with capital 
stock, franchise, license and business taxes and a 
variety of minor fees and taxes. The consequence, 
especially toward the latter part of the period when 
regulation also became effective, was in many states 
excessive and sometimes discriminatory taxation of 
the railways and larger public utilities. 


V. A Policy of Equalization 


In the four periods above tax policy had swung 
through the full stroke of the pendulum, from out- 
right government bounty at one end to excessive 
taxation at the other. The development of effective 
regulation has been the chief factor in bringing 
about in recent years efforts for “equalization” of 
taxes, which have become sufficiently widespread and 
sincere to suggest that that may prove to be the next 
general movement. Regulation now effectively lim- 
its rates and profits and—more important from the 
standpoint of taxation—by including taxes among 
expenses to be covered by the rates allowed, makes 
taxes, under normal conditions, substantially a 
charge to the consumers of public utility services, 
who as a whole represent neither a wealthy class to 
be subjected to special taxation, nor a pauper class 
to be relieved of contributions to the government. 
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LIQUID FUEL FROM WATER GAS 


One of the most important problems which has 
been confronting chemists for the past few years, 
and to which much attention has been given, par- 
ticularly by European technologists and investiga- 
tors, is the development of a liquid fuel to take the 
place of gasoline in the internal combustion engine. 
In this country, while the conditions are much dif- 
ferent than they are in a country like Germany or 
France, which has to import practically all of the 
gasoline it consumes, nevertheless, certain aspects 
oi the gasoline business has induced various enter- 
prises to spend some time and money in the attempt 
to a possible substitute for gasoline. 

In certain localities in the Northwest, benzol, re- 
covered in the manufacture of coal gas, is sold as a 
motor fuel in admixture with gasoline. The prob- 
lem, therefore, of obtaining substitutes for gasoline 
is one in which the gas industry, while it may not be 
particularly interested at the present time, will, 
nevertheless, become intensively interested in a prac- 
tical manner in the future. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that petroleum 
resources are declining and there is no one who will 
deny that sooner or later there will be an actual de- 
ficiency of petroleum and of the products that are 
obtained from it. 

Therefore, the recent developments which have 
been announced in Germany regarding the synthetic 
production of methyl alcohol from carbon monoxide 
is of singular interest to the gas industry. Chem- 
ists of the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik have 
succeeded, it is claimed, in developing a commercial 
method for making a liquid fuel directly from water 
gas. The name of this fuel is “Synthol,” and when 
it is mixed with equal parts of benzine, which is also 
obtained in the manufacture of gas, a compound is 
formed which gives very satisfactory results when 
used in the automobile engine. 

The interest in the process is of a two-fold na- 


ture. In the first place, it is really a wonderful tech- has just been issued. 


nical achievement. For water gas is submitted to 
a pressure of 150 atmospheres, and a temperature of 
400 to 500 degrees centigrade, in a special apparatus 
in the presence of a catlytic material, consisting of 
iron borings located with potassium carbonate. The 
products formed, when condensed, give a_ liquid 
which separates into an oily layer, and this oily layer 
is afterwards di$tilled with steam to give the product 
“Synthol.” 

But the process, which, of course, is in its chemical 
infancy, is interesting from the industrial standpoint 
as well. For, after all, when the time comes when 
there will be a decided deficiency in motor fuel, it is 
the gas industry to which technologists will turn 
for a substitute. 

Gas is made from coal ‘and can be made not only 
from the special grade of coal now used, but from 
all types of coal, of which there are still almost un- 
limited quantities still untouched in the earth. The 
production of gas entails the production of products 
which will eventually be employed as the starting 
points in the manufacture of gasoline substances. 

There is, therefore, no limit to the amount of gas 
that can be made and no limit to the quantity of 
gasoline substitute that can be manufactured from 
it. Here, again, we have exemplified that character- 
istic of gas, unlimited capacity of production, that 
marks it out as the universal fuel. 

The gas industry, it must be clear to every close 
student of the fuel question, therefore possesses po- 
tential possibilities of astounding proportions. Not 
only will gas eventually become the common, uni- 
versal fuel of industry to be burned in furnaces for 
the production of heat, but from it will also be de- 
rived the liquid fuel to take the place of gasoline in 
internal combustion engines for the production of 
power. 





THE 1924 AMERICAN GAS CATALOG 
The Amercan Gas Catalog and Directory for 1924 
It contains 70 pages of data 
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material, consisting of tables, formula, etc., gathered 
together from many sources. The tables and for- 
mula in the Gas Manufacturing Section have been 
selected with great care so as to give the men in 
charge of that department of the plant the greatest 
possible assistance in checking up on all the opera- 
tions, and to overcome many difficulties that may 
arrive. 

These papers are also specially valuable to the 
younger engineers in the plant, and a study of these 
data pages wll give them a fund of valuable infor- 
mation. 

The same may be said of the data pages in the Gas 
Distribution Section. 

In the Industrial Gas Section is a large number of 
new gas consumption tables, covering a number of 
uses for gas as a fuel. All these tables have been 
worked out under practical operating conditions. 

The Catalog is printed on coated paper, all the 
data pages thoroughly indexed, is thumb indexed 
and bound in a flexible leatherette cover. 

It is a volume that saves its cost many times to 
every gas company. 





STUNTS THAT CAUSE SUMMER SALES 
(Continued from page 680) 
Co. If you have any trouble at any time, call for 
me.” This in a measure is self-promotion work, but 
we think it is commendable and that this man is 
simply working up a personal acquaintance that is 
bound to be helpful to him as well as to the com- 
pany that employs him. The idea may be elaborated 
and made profitable in many ways. Why should we 
not encourage our men to cultivate the customer? 
Getting Them from the Word Go 

A western gas company watches building permits 
and sends a letter to each person taking out a permit 
in which it offers the assistance of an engineer “free 
of all cost to the builder” in order that proper pro- 
vision may be made for gas fuel outlets.. We know 
that “where heat is required you can do it better with 
gas,” and, too, that often outlets are “omitted unin- 
tentionally which later necessitate undue labor and 
expense.” The letters cost but very little and with- 
out doubt are the cause of many, many fuel outlets 
being installed that would otherwise be omitted. 
Why not delegate that work to one of the clerks in 
the office and see to it that the list of permits is se- 
cured from the building commissioner every Monday 
morning. 





THE VARIATION IN THE GAS RATE 


The United’ States Department of Labor, in a re- 
cent report, presented figures showing new prevail- 
ing price levels for various’ commodities as com- 
pared to the pre-war period. These figures show 
that since the pre-war period food has risen 44 per 
cent, rent 63 per cent, clothing 75 per cent, fuel 81 
per cent, furniture 122 per cent. The average in- 











crease in the necessities of life is given at 70 per cent. 

Concerning that part of the report which deals 
with fuel prices, the men of the gas industry upon 
the Pacific Coast have something to say. Clifford 
Johnstone, assistant secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, whose headquarters are in San 
Francisco, claims that in this particular California 
presents an enviable record. 

“As a matter of fact,” states Johnstone, “the aver- 
age rate for gas before the war throughout Califor- 
nia was 66 cents per thousand cubic feet, while the 
average rate paid during 1923 was 52.8 cents, a de- 
crease of approximately 20 per cent. These Cali- 
fornia figures include the total sales of gas by Cali- 
fornia utilities. The decrease over pre-war condi- 
tions has been made possible by the enormous in- 
crease in the use of gas for fuel by California indus- 
tries, many of which use gas exclusively because of 
its lower cost, greater convenience and adaptability 
to regulation.” 





MAJORITY USES LESS THAN 100 FEET OF GAS 
DAY 


Less than 100 cubic feet of manufactured gas a 
day is used to do the cooking and heating for an 
average family of five persons, according to a recent 
analysis of gas consumption. 

Figures covering the use of gas for various indi- 
vidual domestic needs are as follows: 

Bread baking: Twenty-five cubic feet of gas will 
bake from one to eight loaves at one time, accord- 
ing to the size of the oven. 

Roast chicken: Thirty-five cubic feet of gas wil! 
roast one three-pound chicken. 

Bean soup: Six cubic feet of gas will cook one 
quart. 

Coffee: One and one-third cubic feet of gas will 
prepare one quart. 

Custard pie: Ten cubic feet of gas will bake one 
or more pies, according to the size of the oven. 

Hot water: Twenty cubic feet of gas will heat 
twenty gallons of cold water to a temperature of 105 
degrees. 

Washing: Thirty-five cubic feet of gas will heat 
to the boiling point enough water for an average 
family wash. 

The figures seem to be reasonable and using them 
as a basis we can strike off an approximation as to 
the number of cubic feet necessary to cook similar 
dishes. With the number of cubic feet of gas, know- 
ing the rate per 1,000 cubic feet, the cost for spe- 
cific dishes is easily calculated. To be able to recite 
these facts to customers will make a hit and also a 
sale. Think it over and make yourself a handy ref- 
erence table, and then use it, for mark well that it is 
the man who talks about his goods as though he 
loves them—and he should, for that is his living— 
who makes friends and sales. 


You can’t get anywhere unless you start. That’s 


true. Yes, and it is just as true that you will not get 
far as a business man unless you know your business, 
and it is a wise person who uses others’ experience 
for stepping stones to better locations. 
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of one of the measuring chambers, the hollow cover 
“Q,” in section, and the spout “r.” The hollow cover 
is a concave disc, soldered round its edges to the 

= Removal of Sulphur : drum, and has at its center a circular Bes through 

The sulphur is removed by treating the material which the spout is admitted. The spout is a bent pipe 
with some solvent for this substance, such as bi- securely attached to the outer case, but completely 
sulphide of carbon or benzol, until it has been all jsolated from the drum, and enters the hollow cover, 
dissolved, and then evaporating the solution, remov- tg top extending a short distance above the water 
ing the solvent and leaving the sulphur, which is ine. The openings in the center of the drum are for 
purified by sublimation. the purpose of allowing the water to flow freely into 

Prussian blue, ferrocyanide of iron (Fe(CN)s)s and out of the various chambers as the drum re- 
(Fez). is recovered in the form of yellow prussiate yolyes: these, as well as the orifice in the hollow 
of potash, K, Fe(CN)., by treating the spent oxide cover, are sealed by the water, as shown in the draw- 
with caustic potash. The reaction is expressed by ing. Thus, the gas entering the meter in the direc- 
the equation (Fe(CN).)s (Fez). +,12 KOH = 3K, 
Fe(CN), + 2Fe:O0;.3H:O. The. yellow prussiate of 
potash thus formed is crystallized out of the solu- 
tion resulting from the reaction. 


(Continued from last week) 



























Construction of Station Meter Drum 










165. Give a description, illustrated with sketches, 
of the construction of the drum of a station meter 
and the manner in which it is mounted in the case 
and explain how it measures the gas. 

Ans. Figure 1 represents the elevation of one of 
the measuring chambers of the meter drum. One of 
the partitions “P” is shown, the other being repre- 
sented by dotted lines. The inlet and outlet passages, 
which are long, narrow openings, shown in section 
in Figure 3, are indicated by the letters “I” and “O.” 
For the purpose of illustration, we will suppose this 
vessel to be supported by suitable bearings, placed 
within a small tank, in which it can freely revolve, 
the tank being filled with water to the dotted line. 
As represented, both the inlet “I,” in front, and the 
outlet “O,” at the back, are sealed by the water, con- 
sequently the air therein cannot escape. If now the 





















Description of Figure 2 










Figure 2 is a drawing of a meter drum, either the 
front or back, showing the passages to the various 
compartments; but it is evident that if this were 
placed within the case, without the means of sep- 
arating the inlet from the outlet passages, it would 
be inoperative. This separation is accomplished by Pe * 
two very simple contrivances, known as the “hollow 
cover” and “spout,” which were the invention of tion of the arrow passes into the hollow cover, 
John Malam. whence it is conveyed to the various inlet passages 
Figure 3 represents the case of a station meter in into the respective chambers, and as each of these is 
cross section, with a side view of the drum, which filled in rotation, the gas is expelled from the one 
revolves with the axle “a”; it also shows the interior preceding. 
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STATION METER DRUM. 
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Figure 4 shows another section of the same meter. 
The case, “C,” is charged with water to the required 
height as indicated. The drum is divided into four 
distinct measuring chambers, numbered 1, 2, 3 and 
4, by means of the partitions “P P P P,” which are 
placed at angles with the line of the axle, for the 
purpose of diminishing and equalizing their resist- 
ance when passing through the water. If the parti- 
tions were placed parallel with the axle, the obstruc- 
tion would be such as to render the instrument un- 
certain in its registration, on account of the exces- 
sive oscillation of the water in the case. 


How the Meter Works 


As already represented in Figure 1, the chamber, 
when in the position of that numbered 4, is filled 
with gas, its inlet and outlet being both sealed by the 
water. If we now suppose the meter to be in action, 
the gas will enter the chamber 1, and when filling 
will cause the drum to revolve in the direction of the 
arrows, expelling in the first place the gas from 
chamber 3, so that when the outlet of 4 rises above 
the water, the gas will issue from that chamber. In 
the meantime, the chamber marked 1 gradually rises, 
incraasing in capacity, and when this is nearly full 
of gas, chamber 2 comes into operation. This action 
is continuous, all the chambers being filled in rota- 
tion, at the same time expelling the gas from those 
preceding them. Here the method of giving motion 
to the drum by hand, as proposed when describing 
Figure 1, is superseded by the force or pressure of 
the gas; and so long as this is maintained, and any 
supply issues from the meter, its action is con- 
tinuous. 

Hence the contents of one revolution of the drum 
being known—say, 20 cu. ft.—it can be readily un- 
derstood how, by simple gear work, such.as wheels 
and pinions, the quantity of gas passing will be re- 
corded on the index with the most unerring ac- 
curacy during a period of many years, depending on 
the duration of the instrument, and the maintenance 
of the water line at the proper height. 


Capacity of Meter 


When constructing meter drums, their approxi- 
mate capacity is obtained by calculation; but the ex- 
act position of the water line is ascertained by ex- 
periment. It is then carefully marked on the front 
of the case, so that in the event of the gauge being 
broken or lost, the mark is always retained. With 
the same object some manufacturers attach a brass 
plate to the case, having the words “water line” en- 
graved thereon; others have it marked on a brass 
tube which surrounds the glass of the gauge, a space 
being left for observation. 

The causes of the friction or pressure required 
to work a meter are not generally understood, hence 
we find that various appliances have, from time to 
time, been patented in order to diminish it. Among 
these, glass bearings for the axles have been pro- 
posed; but from the great facility with -which a 
meter wheel revolves in its case when empty, and 












vessel be slowly turned by the hand in the direction 
of the arrow, the outlet, “O,” will become unsealed, 
and the air will be gradually expelled and replaced 
by the water as the vessel is immersed. Continuing 
the operation, air will enter by the inlet “I,” the ves- 
sel will gradually rise, and when attaining the posi- 
tion represented will be again filled with air. This 
is precisely the action which takes place with each 
chamber of the meter drum, of which there are four 
attached to one common shaft, each chamber being 
provided with its corresponding inlet and outlet, and 
being filled and emptied in succession as described. 

the difficulty with which it moves when charged, it is 
evident that the cause of the obstruction must be 
the water. 


Arrangement of Partitions 


As already stated, the partitions are placed at 
angles; therefore, in revolving in the water, they 
form a kind of vane or screw, and while in action 
continuously draw a portion of water through the 
center opening, which water is expelled at the back 
of the wheel. A similar result, although in a very 
slight degree, is effected by the inlet and outlet 
hoods, in consequence of their angular position. Un- 
der these circumstances, therefore, the orifice in the 
hollow cover should be made as ample as possible, 
in order that the water may pass freely, its dimen- 
sions being of importance in the construction of sta- 
tion meter wheels. Further, in the construction of 
a meter wheel so that it may work with a minimum 
of pressure, care should be observed to make the 
passages communicating between the various cham- 
bers of ample capacity at the center, so that the 
water may flow freely into and from the chambers 
during the revolution of the wheel. By inattention 
to these points, the friction or pressure required to 
work the meter is materially increased, and by due 
regard thereto it may be in like manner diminished. 

The above description, which is taken from King’s 
Treatise on Coal Gas, is one of a drum made with 
four partitions, the manner in which all station 
meter drums were formerly made. 











Three and Four Partition Drums 


Later, however, several forms of drums with three 
partitions instead of four were placed on the market. 
These are built in such a way as to allow the parti- 
tions to pass through the water with less friction 
than is the case with the partitions of drums of the 
old style, and therefore the three-partition drums 
can revolve more rapidly and pass gas at a faster 
rate without throwing any more pressure. 

Still later a four partition drum was patented by 
Mr. C. W. Hinman, which is so designed that the 
partitions in it come more nearly to being at right 
angles to the water as they pass through it and 
therefore develop much less friction in going through 
the water than do the partitions of any of the other 
styles of drum. For this reason a Hinman drum of 
a given size has a much greater measuring capacity 
than any of the styles of drum previously made, and 
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it is superseding, in the United States at any rate, 
all of the older forms. 

The principle of all these drums is, however, the 
same, so that the description which has been given 
of the action of the ordinary four-partition drum 
applies also to them. 


Level of Water Line 


166. Why is it important to have the water line 
in the drum of a station meter always at the same 
level! 

Ans. It is important to have the water line in 
the drum of a station meter always at the same level, 
and at the level at which it stands when the meter 
registers correctly, because any change of level will 
make a change in the number of cubic feet registered 
on the dial for each one thousand cubic feet passing 
the meter. If the water line be lowered in the drum, 
more gas passes for a revolution of the drum, al- 
though the amount registered on the dial will remain 
the same. If the water line be raised in the drum 
less gaS passes for each revolution of the drum. 
Therefore, if the water line be below the correct 
level, the meter registers less gas than passes and 
runs slow; if the water line be above the correct level 
0 meter registers more gas than passes and runs 

ast. 


Testing a Station Meter 


167. Describe the testing or proving of a station 
meter, giving each step of the work from the putting 
it ou6 of use in order to test it to the putting it to 
work again after it has been tested. 

Ans. The meter room should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated throughout the test. 

The object of testing a station meter is to: de- 
termine: 

A—Whether there are any leaks in the drum. 

B—If there are no leaks, how many cubic feet of 
gas are passed for one revolution of the drum. 

C—Whether the index registers correctly the 
number of cubic feet passed through the drum. 

Before the meter is put out of use for the purpose 
of testing it, remove the plate over the dial, thus 
exposing the spindle that comes through the meter 
head, stop the meter long enough to attach a pointer 
to the spindle and make a mark on the case, so that 
the exact revolutions of the pointer can be counted. 
Then start the meter and note how much gas is reg- 
istered on the index for ten to twenty revolutions of 
the spindle. Calculate from this the number of cubic 
feet registered for each revolution of the spindle. 
The use to be made of this figure will be explained 
later on. 


Putting Meter Out of Use 


Put the meter out of use by opening the by-pass 
and closing valves F and G. Pour water into the 
connections C and J above these valves, to seal the 
valves. Pet-cocks should be tapped into these pipes 
above the valves and below the surface of the water, 





and opened from time to time during the test, to see 


that these valves remained sealed. 
Now the meter is out of use and ready to be tested. 


Leakage of Drain 


A—Does the drum leak? 

Connect the test meter and iron pipes as shown, 
and run the pipe L out of doors. 

Test the connections of the test meter by open- 
ing the cocks D and E and passing a little gas 
through both meters. Then close the cock K. When 
the full pressure of the gas shows on both meters, 
if the index of the test meter remains stationary, the 
outlet connections and the station meter case and 
gas connections above valves F and G are gas-tight. 

Close cocks Dand E. Remove gauge M, and open 
cock K, and having thus put atmospheric pressure on 
both‘inside and outside of the station-meter drum, 
see that the water in the meter is exactly to the 
mark on the water gauge and dripping from the au- 
tomatic overflow, if the meter has this attachment, 
at the rate that is maintained when the meter is in 
regular use. Then close K and replace gauge; shut 
off automatic overflow and close off water supply. 
Remove the manhole plates on top of station meter; 
remove one of the plugs in the drum and replace it 
with a special plug fitted with an eyebolt, attach a 
rope to the eyebolt and make the rope fast to pre- 
vent the drum turning. Open cock E, then open cock 
D slowly, thus admitting gas gradually into the 
station meter drum until the pressure has increased 
sufficiently to blow the seals in the meter. The noise 
of the blowing gas can be heard and the pressure will 
fluctuate violently. The blowing pressure should be 
recorded. Now shut D and watch gauge M;; if the 
pressure falls, that section of the drum that is being 
tested leaks. The size of the leak can be determined 
by partly opening D, keeping pressure on M below 
the pressure at which the seals blow and noting the 
registration of the test. meter for, say, ten minutes. 
Now leave D open and slack the rope until the meter 
drum has made about one-eighth of a revolution, and 
repeat the test made above. Repeat this process un- 
til the drum has been tested for blowing pressure 
and for tightness*in eight positions. The drum 
should then have made one revolution. 

If the manhole is not available for this test, the 
spare outlet flange can be removed and the drum 
blocked in different positions by a piece of scantling. 

Before starting to revolve the drum, the position 
of pointer on spindle on meter front should be ac- 
curately marked, and note should be mad¢ of the 
number of revolutions made by the pointer for one 
revolution of the drum; this is usually exactly one, 
or exactly two. 

If the drum leaks it must be repaired before test 
for capacity can be made. Do not attempt to correct 
for leaks in drum by raising water line. 

If the drum is tight, proceed to determine: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Passed in One Revolution 


B—How many cubic feet of gas are passed by one 
revolution of the drum? 
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Remove the rope, replace plug and manhole, open 
automatic overflow and water supply pipe. Repeat 
test for tightness of connections and case. 

Open cock K, and adjust the cock D on the test 
meter inlet until the gas passes at a rate within the 
limit of the test meter. Then wait until water begins 
to drip from the automatic overflow. 

The gas now passing through both meters, one 
observer should call out at the instant the pointer on 
the station meter spindle reaches the mark on the 
case, and a second observer should, at the same in- 
stant, note and record the test meter reading. When 
the drum has made one complete revolution as indi- 






























CONNECTIONS FOR PROVING STATION METER. 








cated by the pointer, note and record the test meter 
reading as before. The quantity thus registered by 
the test meter is the quantity of gas passed by one 
revolution of the station meter drum. To insure ac- 
curacy, at least three revolutions of the drum should 
be made. 

During this test the temperature of the water in 
the two meters should be as nearly as possible the 
same as the temperature of the room. If the tem- 
peratures of the gas passing through the test meter 
and through the station meter are different, the vol- 
ume of the gas passing through the test meter 
should be corrected to the temperature of the gas 
passing through the station meter. This can be 
done by the use of a table for the correction of the 
volumes of gas at different temperatures. 


The Index Register 


C—Does the index register correctly the number 
of cubic feet passed through the drum? 

Count the teeth on the gear wheels connecting the 
spindle with the meter index and calculate the num- 
ber of cubic feet registered by one revolution of the 
meter drum. This figure should agree closely with 
that obtained at the outset, by calculating from the 
registration of the meter during twenty revolutions. 
This latter figure was obtained for the purpose of 
checking the calculations from the gear wheels. Ac- 








cept the figure obtained by counting the teeth on the 
gear wheels as correct. 

If the figures, obtained by tests B and C are the 
same, the meter is correct; if the quantity pa.sed 
(B) is greater than the quantity registered, (C), thy 
meter is slow; if the contrary, the meter is fast. If 
the meter is not correct, it is better to change the 
gears, leaving the water level at the position 
marked. If inconvenient to have gears chanved, 
alter water line to correct, raising it if meter is 
slow and lowering if meter is fast, and test again, 
Only very small. errors can be corrected by this 
method, and it should be used only on small meters, 

To put the meter in use again, remove the test 
meter connections on pipe L, remove the pointer 
from spindle and replace dial plate, open valves F and 
G, and close valve H. 

Note—Test meter is preferably a 60 or 80-light 
wet meter, with a dial registering to one-tenth of a 
cubic foot. This meter should be carefully tested 
on a meter prover when passing gas at the same rate 
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BY-PASS VALVE 


















BY-PASS F:''R STATION METER, 


Simpler Testing Method 


as during the station meter test. This can be readily 


done by maintaining the same difference of pressure 
between inlet and outlet of test meter, as observed 
during test B. 

(Thirty-first Installment Next Week) 
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FUEL OF THE FUTURE—WHAT SHALL IT BE? 
(Continued from page 678) 


Gas Pre-Eminent in This Field 


If there is one feature which marks out gaseous 
fuels from the general category of combustibles, it is 
facility and economy of control. Both solid and liquid 
fuels are hard to control, with the result that it is 
practically impossible to obtain efficient combustion. 
The reason for this is to be found in the inherent 
character of the fuels themselves. Oil and coal are 
hard to burn efficiently just because they happen to 
be liquid and solid substances. Before combustion 
takes place it is necessary for the fuel to pass 
through a number of stages. Every fuel before it 
burns must first be changed into gas. It is the gas 
that burns, although from a superficial examination 
it appears as if the coal, coke or oil itself is burning. 
Each furnace in which these fuels are employed must 
function as a.sort of gas producer, and it is natural 
that the efficiency of an apparatus, designed for heat- 
ing purposes only, should be very low as a gas pro- 
ducer. The argument of the gas man has always 
been, “allow me to make the gas in the gas works 
under scientifically controlled conditions with a max- 
imum of efficiency, and then buy the gas from me to 
use with an equal degree of efficiency in the indus- 
trial gas furnace.” 

There are other advantages that gas possesses over 
the other fuels, which will be discussed in more de- 
tail later. Suffice it here to mention the fact that 
gas is easy to lead to the furnace, and that the at- 
mosphere that is produced within the same can be 
acctirately regulated so that it may be either re- 
ducing or oxidizing, as may be required. This is an 
important advantage in metallurgical processes, es- 
pecially the manufacture and treatment of iron and 
steel. 


The Economic Factor and Electricity 


As has been said before, electricity is also capable 
of being controlled as accurately as gas, but the eco- 
nomic factor is most important in its reaction 
against the case of electricity. For the electric cur- 
rent is expensive, because the method of its genera- 
tion, by means of combustion of coal under the boiler 
and by the transformation of the mechanical energy 
produced, in the reciprocating engine or the turbine 
into electrical energy in the generator, is a wasteful 
process. The generation of electricity from water 
power can only be limited in development and plays 
no predominantly important role at the present time. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the fuel that 
stands out as being most suitable for industrial pur- 
poses from the standpoint of economy and efficiency 
of combustion is gas. Glas is the ideal fuel of in- 
dustry. Its inherent nature makes it so. Its claims 
need no artificial corroboration, for the results that 
it gives proves definitely its position in the indus- 
trial field. It is the fuel that will give the required 
results, no matter what they may be, and under fair 
conditions it will produce these results as economi- 
cally, if not more so, than any other fuel. This is 





the raison d’etre of gas. It is the reason why it has 
the right to inyade the industrial fuel field and offer 
itself as the universal fuel, the fuel that will even- 
tually be used in preference to all others when the 
economic and political conditions under which the 
gas business operates are adjusted and given the 
proper status. 


Natural and Manufactured Gas 


The next question that arises is the choice of the 
gaseous fuel. Natural gas is too uncertain a quan- 
tity to possess any permanent importance in the sit- 
uation. Every day the newspapers in the sections of 
the country where natural gas is produced and used 
are replete with pleas for the conservation of the 
supply of the gas so that the domestic demand may 
be adequately met. The natural gas industry is grad- 
ually turning to the manufactured gas industry for 
assistance in maintaining sufficient gas supply. It 
cannot, therefore, have much influence as a factor in 
the industrial gas business, for one of the first char- 
acteristics of the universal fuel is universality of 


supply. 
Central Station Gas 


The next question is the use of central station 
gas. It may be held without injury to anyone or 
danger of misstatement that only the very largest 
plants, as, for example, steel mills, can make their 
own gas at a price low enough to make it worth 
while having their own gas plant rather than pur- 
chasing the fuel from the gas company. By far 
the greater majority of manufacturing plants will 
prefer to purchase their gas from the gas com- 
pany, for the simple reason that it is cheaper and 
less trouble to buy gas than to make their own. 


The Special Advantages of Gas 


Before. taking up the special advantages of gas 
as an industrial fuel, which mark it out from all 
other fuels and which render its application possible 
to any and all industrial heating operations, it must 
be pointed out that the greatest care must be taken 
in using these advantages as selling arguments to 
convince the purchaser that gas is the fuel that he 
should use in his plant. It will merely be mentioned 
here that the specific advantage of gas as an indus- 
trial fuel, which particularly applies to a special 
case, should be selected as a sales argument. The 
other advantages are undoubtedly true and valuable, 
but they should not be advanced as selling argu- 
ments because they will unquestionably tend to con- 
fuse the matter and spoil the chances of convincing 
the prospective customer. that he should use gas. 
rather than helping the industrial gas salesman to 
make the sale. We shall speak of this again later. 


Gas the Clean Fuel 


There are quite a number of advantages that gas 
possesses as an industrial fuel and it will be well 
to take each up in- some detail, so that their impor- 
tance as selling arguments may become manifest. 
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In the first place, gas is a clean fuel. In many 
cases there may not be a need fér a clean, fuel, but 
in plants that are making food products or in which 
the merchandise manufactured must be kept free of 
all impurities and all dirt and dust, this forms an im- 
portant argument against the use of coal and oil, 


which are unquestionably dirty fuels in comparison 
with gas. 


Ease of Ignition 

The ease with which gas ignites, the flame of a 
burning match being sufficient to bring this about, 
is also an advantage that recommends it under condi- 
tions which call for the rapid combustion of the fuel. 
In certain manufacturing operations this is essential 
and the time taken for the ignition of coal and per- 
haps of oil as well makes this property of gas of de- 
cided advantage. It also enables the worker to turn 
off his flame and turn it on again quickly whenever 
he needs it. Just to illustrate one use to which gas 
is put where this property is important, the jewelry 
manufacturing industry might be mentioned. 
Blast lamps are used by the jeweler. The 
blast lamp can be turned off immediately as soon as 
the worker is through with it, while its heat is again 
immediately available by merely turning on the gas 
and igniting it. There are also other industries where 
this property of gas is of great importance. 


Saving of Floor Space 

Gas has the advantage over other industrial fuels 
requiring a smaller combustion chamber and fur- 
nace to exert its heating action. This means that the 
floor space occupied by the furnace will be less. This 
is an important factor in many plants. In fiact, it 
can be advanced as a selling argument in favor of 
industrial gas wherever it is evident that space is at 
a premium in the factory. Such a condition may 
arise in any factory and when it does gas has a very 
decided advantage over the other fuels. 


Higher Flame Temperature 


In many heating operations it is necess?~ 
maximum heat be developed from the fuel in a ~ 
of time or per unit arela of the combustion chamber. 
In this connection the flame temperature of the fuel 
is the controlling factor. The higher this tempera- 
ture the greater the concentration of heat units in 
the products of combustion. Gas can be burnt with 
the greatest possible flame temperature of any of 
the fuels that are employed for industrial purposes. 
Its rate of flame propagation is also much higher 
than that of the other fuels. These advantages, high 
flame temperature and high rate of flame propaga- 
tion, are important in certain manufacturing pro- 
cesses, such ‘as high speed forging, braizing and weld- 
ing and other operations of like character. 


Calorific Power and Chemical Composition 
Gas possesses two other important advantages. 


It has a constant calorific value ‘and chemical com- 
position. The fact that its chemical composition 





does not change connotes constant calorific power, 
for the two properties are closely interconnected. 
Then, again, constant chemical composition assures 
the user that it will contain only a certain amount of 
substances which might be detrimental, but 
which can be counteracted in some way. Hence once 
provision is made to do so and certain steps are taken 
the conditions under which this operation is carried 
out need never be changed. Furthermore, both con- 
stant chemical composition and constant calorific 
power enable the operator to control his furnace 
easily, for the air valve need not be juggled in order 
to obtain complete combustion of the fuel. Once 
efficient combustion is secured, the valve can be 
fixed at the proper point and not changed except for 
extraordinary reasons. 

Constant chemical composition is also important 
in those opeartions in which a reducing or oxidizing 
atmosphere must be maintained in the furnace. In 
many cases it is desirable to maintain a reducing at- 
mosphere, as, for example, in the heat treatmert >f 
tools where it is undesirable that the metal u ae 
pitted or covered with an oxide scale. Ther. he 
constant chemical composition of the gaseous iuel 
is of decided importance. The other fuels do not 
possess this advantage, particularly coal whose cal- 
orific power and chemical composition vary rather 
widely. 





Reduction of Fire Hazards 


The use of gas as an industrial fuel also has the 
effect of reducing the fire hazards which always sur- 
round any heating operation. In other words, gas 
is a safe fuel and the chances of fire are much less 
with it than with other industrial fuels. In plants 
where combustible or highly inflammable solvents or 
other inflammable substances are used this advan- 
tage of gas plays an important part. 


Gas, the Hundred Per Cent Fuel 


There is no waste with gas. There are no ashes 
to remove, no drt is accumulated ‘and there is no 
smoke. These are all important advantages of gas 
that have a general application. Gas is a hundred 
per cent fuel. All the potential heat units that are in 
the gas can be turned into useful purpose. It burns 
completely, no residue remains and no smoke is 
formed. 


Temperature Control of Furnace 


In certain heating operations it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the strictest temperature control be main- 
tained in the furnace or heating apparatus. Under 
such conditions gas possesses a decided advantage 
over all the other common fuels. The design of suit- 
able thermostatic apparatus has made it possible to 
control the temperature, when gas is used as a fuel, 
as accurately as when electricity is employed. Then, 
again, in some cases such accurate apparatus is still 
to be developed. 

As far as the other fuels are concerned, coke, oil, 
coal, etc., there is no question but that gias can be 
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more easily controlled and the temperature of the 
heating apparatus may be maintained within the de- 
sored limits with less difficulty: 


The Saving in Time 


In almost all manufacturing processes time is of 
the essence. In other words, the time factor is one 
that has a determinant effect on the cost of the man- 
ufactured article. 
considerable importance from a technical standpoint 
that certain operations be carried out in the mini- 
mum time, and when these operations are concerned 
with heat effects, gas offers advantages over most 
of the other fuels in that the maximum temperature 
can be attained with gas in a minimum space of time. 
There is, therefore, a considerable saving in time, not 
only in the heating process itself, but in the prelimi- 
nary heating up of the furnace to the point at which 
the process must be carried out. This is particularly 
advantageous in the case of those processes in which 
the heating is intermittent. 


The Life of Equipment 


The effect of the fuel on the equipment is always 
a actor that has to be considered by the gas engi- 
neer. It is a point on which he can lay special em- 
phasis in most cases that come to him for consid- 
eration and study, for almost every manufacturer is 
more or less concerned with the life of his machin- 
ery. If he uses a fuel which obliges him to replace 
his equipment too frequently, he can clearly see that 
he would be far better off if he used a more expensive 
fuel, but was able to operate his apparatus for a far 
greater length of time. The use of gas as a fuel 
possesses distinct advantage in this respect over 
most of the other fuels. Gas is a purified fuel. The 
sulphur that is present in coal and that in burning 
produces corrosive gases that attack the metal of 
the heating apparatus has been removed. This is one 
of the reasons why longer life of the equipment can 
be expected when gas is employed as the fuel. This 
is an important argument and should not be neglect- 
ed by the industrial gas salesman. 


Furnace Atmosphere 


While in most cases it may be said that the heating 
effect in the manufacturing process produces a physi- 
cal result only, under certain instances there is a 
chemical result obtained as well, or it may be neces- 
sary to suppress certain chemical effects. Thus the 
atmosphere within the furnace may be of consider- 
able importance in the heating process. It may be 
oxidizing or reducing and when gas is employed as 
the fuel it has been found much more easy to pro- 
duce the desired atmosphere than in the case of 
other fuels. This is an argument in favor of the use 
of gas, even though it might be more expensive than 
the other fuel, but the argument cannot be used ex- 


cept in those cases where the question of ‘whether - 


the atmosphere in the furnace is reducing or oxidiz- 
ing is of moment. It is a particularly selective argu- 
ment and can only be employed with effect when the 


exact manufacturing conditions in the industry in 
which it is desired to introduce gas as a fuel, are 
thoroughly understood by the industrial gas sales- 
man, 


The Gas Supply Always at Hand 


Coal is bought in large quantities and in order to 
insure continuity of the manufacturing process a 
certain minimum supply must always be kept on 
hand. This is an important factor in most industrial 
plants. If oil is employed as a fuel, the same condi- 
tions hold good. The oil storage tanks must contain 
a certain minimum amount of the fuel in order that 
the manufacturing operations may be safegwarded 
in case oil deliveries are interrupted. 

Fuel kept in storage means the tying up of a cer- 
tain amount of capital and interest must be charged 
against this capital if a true cost of the manufactured 
article is to be obtained. In the case of gas there is 
no such condition possible. Gas does not Have to be 
stored on the plant in which it is used. When the 
manufacturing plant contracts to use a certain 
amount of gas per day, it can rest assured that the 
gas will always be available, in fact, not only in that 
partcular contracted quantity, but in larger quantity 
if it happens that an unexpected increase in produc- 
tion takes place. The burden of keeping sufficient 
supply of gas on hand, of maintaining the gas-mak- 
ing and gas-treating equipment on the plant in re- 
serve for sudden increases in the load is the gas com- 
pany’s. 


Gas Never Fails 


This is an important advantage in favor of gas as 
a fuel. Of course, it also applies to electricity, but 
not to any of the other fuels. The industrial gas 
salesman must emphasize not only the fact that a 
supply of gas need not be kept on hand, but that any 
supply of gas will be available under the proper con- 
ditions and that there is no question of the con- 
tinuity of the supply. The gas supply does not fail. 
There are but very few cases on record where it 
has ever failed and then under extraordinary condi- 
tions which could not be foreseen. In this respect 
the industrial gas salesman must not forget that gas 
has a decided advantage over electricity, for many 
cases are known where the supply of.electricity has 
failed, due to a break-down in the power house, and 
gas had to come to the rescue. 


Production and Quality of Product 


The two most essential points in 4ny manufactur- 
ing operation is the quantity of production and the 
quality of the product. Some manufacturers may be 
interested in one factor more than in the other, but 
none of them can fail to be deeply concerned with 
either of these essentials. Gas offers advantages in 
both considerations. Under certain conditions it will 
result in an increase in the productive capacity of the 
plant, either with the existing equipment or through 
the use of specially designed equipment in which cor- 
tain effects are possible only when it is used as a 
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fuel. Then, ‘again, under different circumstances it 
will result in a manufactured product of better qual- 
ity than when other fuels are used. The industrial 
engineer must know when to apply these arguments, 
and this he can only determine for himself by mak- 
ing a deep study of the manufacturing conditions in 
the plant which he is trying to sell on gas. 

Definite rules cannot be laid down in this connec- 
tion, but it may be stated that if the gas engineer 
looks for the lost energy, lost time, loss heat which 
takes place in the process, he will find there a hint 
on whic hto work. Not recently the case came to 
the writer where a metallic product was being ‘an- 
nealed in a furnace in which gas was not used. 
The furnace was designed and the heating conducted 
in such a manner that almost three-quarters of the 
heat fed to it was consumed in heating up a carriage 
on which the metallic article that was being annealed 
was carried. A great waste of heat was incurred 
and the gas engineer tackled the problem from this 
aspect and succeeded in replacing the fuel used with 
gas by designing a heating apparatus apparently in 
which a minimum amount of heat went to waste. 
Incidentally a better annealed product was obtained. 


Miscellaneous Advantages 


There are still a number of advantages that may be 
cited in favor of gas in comparison with all fuels 
and in other cases in comparison with most fuels 
with the exception of electricity. 

Gas is ‘a flexible fuel. Much can be done with it 
that cannot be performed with other fuels. The fuel 
is permanent. It does not change and once it is 
used there is no reason why any change should ever 
be made. Its price is stable, certainly more stable 
than the prices of oils and coals, and hence the ques- 
tion of fuel cost can be predetermined. It is depend- 
able, versatile and universal. It can be used for 
practically any purpose requiring the employment 
of heat. All heating processes lend themselves to 
the use of gas as a fuel, at least from a technical 
consideration. It is adaptable. No matter how deli- 
cate or how special the process, it is always possible 
to use gas when conditions are properly adjusted. 
It is efficient, more so than any other fuel, with the 
possible exception of electricity. It is economical 
and inexhaustible. In fine, it is the universal fuel, 
the fuel which industry will sooner or later come to 
use in all its operations, once the proper industrial 
and economic conditions are realized. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it must be emphasized again that 
the industrial gas galesman’s job is no sinecure. His 
is a combined educative and selling task. He must 
first convince the manufacturer that he should listen 
to his arguments and then he must present them 
in the proper manner to secure the respect of his 
prospect and, finally, to sell him. It is far worse to 
say the wrong thing than to say nothing at all. When 
the industrial gas salesman advances arguments in 
favor of his fuel, which do not in any way pertain to 
the prospect in question, he invariably establishes 






in the manufacturer’s mind a certain prejudice, which 
has a deep-seated origin, in that many people ar¢ 
still inclined to look with scant respect on the utility 
salesman, particularly the gas salesman. But if he 
advances the correct argument and shows that he 
knows the process, knows what he is talking about, 
the man he is trying to sell begins to sit up and take 
notice, which is the first step in the long process of 
finally selling him on gas. 





GAS IN THE NEWSPAPER PLANT 


(Continued from page 682) 
tion on schedule. 

(he steam for the several matrix tables is gen- 
erated in two 25 H. P. Kane gas-fired automatic 
stes.m boilers, fitted with Crane auto-feed systems. 
One boiler is used at a time and the other held in 
reserve. 

This steam generating plant is entirely automatic. 
The gas regulators are set to automatically supply 
the quantity of gas needed for 100 pounds boiler 
pressure, which is held during the whole 24 hours 
of the day, without any attention being required. 
The water of condensation is automatically returned 
through traps to the receiver of the Crant auto-feed, 
and from that point automatically fed back into the 
boiler. The auto-feed maintains a constant water 
level in the boiler, regardless of demands for steam. 





Casting Stereotype Plates 


Following the drying of the mats on the matrix 
tables the mats are placed for a moment or two on a 
gas-heated roaster, which removes any remaining 
moisture and shapes the mats in semi-cylindrical 
form, ready for the casting machines. The roaster 
consists of several burners similar to gas range oven 
burners placed mn few inches apart, over which is 
-mounted a curved sheet metal hood with a lid. The 


mats are placed on this hood and the lid closed down 
on them for a moment or two. 
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At top—One of the Ledger Company’s 16,000-pound- capacity type metal melting furnaces. One of the 
‘ autoplate casting machines is shown at the left of this picture. The two 25 H. P. automatic gas-fired 
steam boilers (below) generate the steam for the m atrix tables 
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_ The mats after removal from the raaster are placed 
in the casting machines, where from six to ten plates 
are molded from each of them. The plates as they 
come from the casting machine are slightly thicker 
than the required size. They are therefore run 
through an automatic shaving machine which trims 
them to a uniform size and they are then ready to 
be clamped to the press cylinders. 

In addition to the furnaces described there is also 
a similarly constructed furnace of 10,000 pounds ca- 
pacity for melting the slightly different type metal 
used for the color sections of the Sunday Ledger. 
This furnace is used about two days a week. 

The stereotype casting machines average approxi- 
mately 1,150 plates a day. These plates average 
about 84 pounds each, which makes a total of about 
96,600 pounds of stereotype metal cast daily. 


Press Room 


The enormous cylinder presses in this new plant 
include every improvement in press design and con- 
sist of three rows of twelve eight-page units, and 
_ are capable of operating in practically any combina- 
tion. In addition there is a 20-cylinder multiple color 
press with an hourly capacity of 20,000 32-page pa- 
pers with 16 pages in colors. 

The newsprint, which comes in 1,300 pound rolls, 
is fed to the presses from the floor below the press 
room. With the paper-handling equipment installed 
it is possible to insert new rolls of paper without 
stopping the presses. Storage capacity is provided 
in the building for from 3,000 to 4,000 of these rolls. 

The semi-cylindrical stereotype plates, each of 
which, it will be remembered, includes one page of 
the paper, after proper page arrangement, are 
clamped to the press cylinders in twos, edge to edge, 
so as to cover the cylinder, and the press is ready 
for the starting gong. 

The presses not only print the papers, but cut, fold 
and count them. From the presses they are deliv- 
ered by belt conveyors to waiting motor trucks for 
distribution throughout the city and to trains. 

When an edition has been completed the stereotype 
plates replaced by others for the next edition are 
dumped into the melting furnaces. Eventually all 
the plates find their way back into the furnaces, and 
there is comparatively little waste of type metal. 


The Cafeteria 


The gas equipment in the cafeteria consists of 
two sections of hotel range, coffee urns, steam table, 
toaster and broiler. The appliances, which have been 
in operation for about six months, have successfully 
kept pace with the demands on the cafeteria, which 
at times reach high peaks, and their cleanliness and 
ease of operation well fit them into the general 
scheme of this fine cafeteria. 


Uniform Temperatures Essential 
Constant and uniform temperatures are essential 


in the heat processes of newspaper production, and 
the ease and economy with which these operations 





— 


are performed in the Public Ledger Company’s 
plant leave no doubt as to gas being the idea! {ue} 
for the purpose. At no time has work been held up 
due to lack of capacity of the gas equipment, and 
when a rush edition has to go out there is always an 
abundance of heat to enable the operators to work 
machines to full rated capacity and above, if neces. 
sary. 


Stereotype Casting 


The Public Ledger casting plant consists of three 
16,000-pound capacity gas-fired Junior Autoplate 
furnaces, dach equipped with two autoplate casters, 
Two of the furnaces are held ready for immediate 
operation, while the third is a reserve for emergen- 
cies. The Surface Combustion Company’s low pres- 
sure gas system is used. The grates of the furnaces 
are covered with firebrick and the burners are placed 
in the door openings in the sides of the furnmce. Air 
for combustion is supplied by two Spencer blowers, 
one operating and the other in reserve. Two sets of 
burners are installed under each furnace, one oper- 
ating on a Robertshaw automatic temperature con- 
trol and the other hand operated for use in starting 
up and in rush periods. In addition to these two 
burners there are four atmospheric burners in each 
furnace. These latter burners are turned on when 
tthe casting period is over and keep the metal in the 
melting pots at about 550 degrees F. The metal is 
never allowed to become cold. 





CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP 

Customer ownership of public utility companies 
began in 1914, but its real progress in public favor 
has been made in the last four or five years. : 

The reasons for the advance of gas and electric 
company securities in favor with consumers for in- 
vestment are many, but all of them are based on ex- 
perience of the service and the safety of company 
shares. : 

It is proved that the service is one of the essentials 
of civilization and that the companies can furnish it 
in a way to keep up with national development. It 
has the immense merit of being cheap and abundant. 
The nation cannot grow faster than the gas and elec- 
tric service to promote it. 

The gas and electric service is continually testing 
proposed improvements and turning those to use 
that are found of value. They are, therefore, con- 
stantly improving their business and at the same 
time holding down the scale of advance in prices of 
all modern necessities, transportation, fuel, wages, 
rents and all other commodities. 

It is the opinion of the best minds on the subject 
that the record made by the gas and electric com- 
panies has been due to many factors such as very 
able management, development needs and so on, but 
one of the chief factors has been customer ownership 
financing. 

The policy proves best for all concerned. It pays 
well, it enlists supporters, it brings sympathetic crit- 
icism, it is all to the good, and that is why it is the 
greatest of steps in the financing of the service. 
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Current Market Prices 


COALS (By Courtesy of Coal Age) 
A. Bituminous. 
(Spot prices, F. O. B., mines, net tons). 
High Volatile, Eastern Market 
Pool 54-64 
(Gas Standard)" New York 
Pittsburgh screened gas Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh gas, mine run Pittsburgh 
Kanawha lump Columbus 
Kanawha mine run Columbus 
West Virginia lump Cincinnati 
W. Virginia gas mine run Cincinnati 
Midwest 
Indiana 4th vein lump 
Indiana 4th vein mine run 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump 
Big Seam mine run 
Southeast Kentucky lump 
Southeast Kentucky mine run 
B. Anthracite. 
(Spot prices F. O. B. mines, gross tons), 
Freight 
Market 


rates 
Egg New York $2.34 
Egg Philadelphia 2.39 8.90to 9.60 
Egg Chicago (net tons) 5.06 7.99to 8.10 
COKE (By Courtesy of Ir6n Trade Review). 
Connellsville, furnace ........ ‘ 
Wise County, furnace 
Alabama, furnace ° 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del.. 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens 
Foundry, Boston, delivered... 
Foundry, St. Louis 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 
Foundry, Alabama 
PETROLEUM (By Courtesy of ‘Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter) 
(Prices at wells, per bbl.) 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia. 
Cabell, West Virginia ........ 
Cormaee, CRIG: occccsccess oese 
Lima 
Pennsylvania .....-- 
Wooster, Ohio 
Indiana—Illinois. 
Illinois 1.87 
MEE ccccabisteens> <= Soda 1.88 
Oklahoma—Kansas. 
Healdton ° .90 
Mid-continent ....-..... na eee 1.05 
(low gravity) 


Price 


$1.35 to $1.65 
2.30to 2.50 
2.00 to 2.25 
2.00 to 2.25 
1.35to 1.60 
2.00 to 2.25 
1.25to 1.50 


Chicago 


! 2.50 to 
Chicago 


2.25 to 


2.75 


2.50 


Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Louisville 
Louisville 


3.10 to 
1.50 to 
2.00 to 
1.35 to 


3.30 
2.00 
2.25 
1.75 


Independent 


Company 
$8.50 to $9.00 


$8.55 to $8.95 
8.90 to 8.95 
7.94 to 8.00 


9.00 to 9.50 


1.60 
1.90 
2.08 
3.25 
1.90 


*No quotation, due to strike. 


5.50 to 5.75: 


Gulf Coast. 
Gulf Coast, Grade A 


$1.50 to $1.75 
Gulf Coast, Grade B 


1.30to 1.45 


GAS OILS. 

Gas Oil, Bayonne, bulk gal 
Gas Oil (32-36) Illinois-Indiana, 
Gas Oil (32-36) Oklahoma, gal. 
Gas Oil (32-36) Gulf Coast, gal 


51% to 6c 
4.93 to 5.18 
25% to 2H%4c 

4¥4 to 5c 


PIPE AND FITTINGS—CAST IRON GAs PIPE. 
(By Courtesy Iron Trade Review.) 

Four-inch, Chicago 

Six-inch and over, Chicago 

Four-inch, Birmingham 

Six-inch and over, Birmingham 

Four-inch, New 

Six-inch and over, New York 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base.... 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20 


$63.20 to $64.20 
57.20to 59.20 
56.00 to 59.00 
52.00 to 53.00 
69.60 to 71.60 
64.60 to 65.60 

115.00 


BY-PRODUCTS 
(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug 

Ammonia aqua, 16 deg. drums Ib 5 to 
Ammonia aqua, 20 deg. drums Ib 6% to 6c 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg. drums Ib 64to 7c 
Ammonia squa, anhydrous cylinder, Ib... 30 to 36 c 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk F. O. B. Works, 

per 100 Ibs $2.45 to $2.50 
Potash prussiate, yellow casks, 18 to18%c 
Potash prussiate, red casks, Ib ....ceeeee 37% to40 c 
Soda prussiate, yellow casks, 10%c 
Soda sulphocyanide, barrels, Ib........... 45 to 55 c 


54%4c 


COAL TAR BASIC PRODUCTS. 
(By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter) 

Benzol C. P. tanks, works, gal. 24 to 25c 
Benzol, drums, gal 30c 
Benzol, 90% tanks, works, as 23c 
Benzol, 90% drums, gal 28c 
Napthalene, flake, barrels, Ib.. 5 to 54%4c 
Napthalene, dyestuff bags, Ib 4%4to5 c 
Solvent Naphtha, water white works, gal. 24 to 25c 
Solvent Naphtha, drums, works, gal 29 to 30c 
Toluene, C. P. tanks, works, gal, .......... 31c 
Toluene C. P. drums, works, gal. 36c 





Coal 


A faint but none the less unmistakable awakening 
of activity in the Southwest is the first favorable 
tangible development in the soft coal trade since the 
present depression set in. The increase, which is 
not large, is not so important in itself, but is of far- 
reaching interest as a possible portent. For some 
time the feeling has been strong that the beginning 
of a revival was at hand, but politics and various 
other reasons have been advanced as the reasons for 
the delay in its appearance. Meanwhile the coun- 
try’s stockpiles continue to shrink to the danger 


point, though at a less rapid rate than many imagine, 
because of the slowdown in all lines of industry. 


Crude Oil 

There was no improvement in the crude oil situa- 
tion last week. On the contrary, the market weak- 
ened further in the Midcontinent and at mid-West- 
ern points. A general decline of 10c per barrel was 
reported from the Lima, Wooster, Illinois, Indiana, 
Plymouth, Princeton and Waterloo fields. In the 
Midcontinent there was a rearrangement of grading 
which amounted in effect to a drop of 25c to 50c 
er barrel on the higher grade of crude. 


















































Meeting of Industrial Gas Class at 
M. I. T. 


There were 55 registered stu- 
dents who took the industrial gas 
course at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from June 
16 to 27. 

The course was most ably han- 
dled by Prof. Gordon B. Wilkes, 
assisted by Mr. O. K. Bates and 
Mr. George Thomson. The com- 
mittee representing the gas asso- 
ciations who co-operated with 
Technology are Messrs. Francis 
E. Drake, chairman, manager of 
the gas department, Lynn Gas & 
Electric Company, Lynn; Clifford 
E. Paige, vice-president, Charles 
S. Tenney Company, Boston; H. 
Vittinghoff, gas engineer, Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston; John J. 
Quinn, vice-president, Citizen’s 
Gas Light Company, Quincy. 

At the close of the two weeks 
course a luncheon and meeting 
were held at Riverbank Court Ho- 
tel. Cambridge. The principal 
speaker was Col. Charles R. Gow, 
of the Charles R. Gow Construc- 
tion Company, construction engi- 
neers. of Boston. Col. Gow was 
introduced by Clifford E. Paige. 


In addition, a talk was given by 
William B. Nichols, president, Cit- 
izen’s Gas Light Company, Quincy, 
and Francis E. Drake of Lynn. 
John J. Quinn was toastmaster. 

The prize award for the best 
plan submitted to the committee 
for the piping and relocation of ap- 
pliances in the gas laboratory at 
Technology, was made to James 
W. Howard, industrial engineer, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mr. Howard was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year of the 
New England Industrial Gas Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Mr. Quinn. 
James H. Sumner, appliance di- 
partment manager of the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company, Cam- 
bridge, was re-elected secretary of 
the Industrial Gas Association. 
The other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, E. L. Woods, Springfield Gas 
Light Company, Springfield; di- 
rectors, John J. Quinn, chairman, 
Citizen’s Gas Light Company, 
Quincy ; C. G. Peterson, Providence 
Gas Company, Providence, R. IL.; 
Norton McKean. N. Tufts Meter 
Company, Boston: L. B. Cross- 
man, Bristol and Plainville Elec- 





tric Company, Bristol, Conn.; C. 
S. Hilton, Pawtucket Gas Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I.; John D. 
Clark, Worcester Gas Light Com- 
pany, Worcester. 


Michigan Gas Association to Hold 
Annual Meeting 

The 32nd annual meeting of the 
Michigan Gas Association will be 
held in Detroit on September 10 
and 11, 1924. Headquarters’ will 
be at Hotel Statler. 

The first business session will be 
on the morning of Wednesday, 
September 10, but on the evening 
of Tuesday, September 9, there 
will be a joint meeting of the two 
associations to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the members arrive 
in Detroit on September 9 in time 
for this meeting. 

President George H. Waring is 
giving much study and effort to 
preparing a business program that 
will be out of the ordinary. You 
may therefore look forward to a 
very instructive meeting and Wed- 
nesday and Thursday will be 


crowded with unusually attractive 
features. 
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Correction in Program of Can- 
adian Gas Association Meeting 
Under list of papers and reports 

of committees, note the following 

changes: , 

“What About House Heating,” 
by H. E. G. Watson, superintend- 
ent industrial department, Con- 
sumers Gas Company, Toronto, 
Ont. 

The above is correct title to Mr. 
Watson’s paper. In the report of 
the accounting section: “Account- 
ing Section—J. J. Armstrong, Tor- 
onto, Ont. In all probability Mr. 
W. A. Sauer, Chicago, Ill., chairman 
accounting section, American Gas 
Association, will present the re- 
port of the local chairman, ard 
also address the convention.” 


Alpena Gas Co. to Install New 
Equipment 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Faith in Al- 
pena’s future has just been dem- 
onstrated by the Alpena Gas Com- 
pany with the installation of new 
equipment which will more than 
double the present plant capacity. 
A new water gas set, which is a 
more flexible producer of gas, is 
now being installed. The machines, 
which have a capacity of 200,000 
cubic feet of gas a day, fill sup- 
ply all gas required over the 60,- 
000 cubic feet capacity of the coal 
gas ovens. 


Bridgeton Gas Light Co. Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The stockholders of the Bridge- 
ton Gas Light Company recently 
held their annual meeting. There 
was no change in the organization, 
an excellent one, and one which is 
managing the affairs of the import- 
ant corporation not only to the sat- 
isfaction of the large number of 


men and women who have their 
money invested in the company, 
but also the community which is 
served by the utility. 

Harry H. Hankins, president of 
the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, presided as chairman 
of the stockholders’ meeting. 

The board of directors, which has 
long served the corporation, was 
elected without opposition, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen comprising the 
board: 

B. H. Minch, Samuel P. Fithian, 
William C. Mulford, Edward P. 
Bacon and Henry A. Jordan. 

With the election of the direc- 
tors, the organization of the board 
was made immediately, and the re- 
sult was as heretofore: 

President—B. H. Minch. 

Vice-president—Samuel P. Fith- 
ian. 

Secretary and auditor—William 


_C. Mulford. 


Superintendent and treasurer— 
Jacob B. Jones. 

President Minch said in his re- 
port: 

“This spring, with no street pav- 
ing in progress, we were able to 
lay a very considerable amount of 
new mains, that should be produc- 
tive of much new business in the 
next few years, as a large part of 
this work was done on streets that 
will invite the home builder, now 
that they have the advantage of 
gas service. 

“A careful survey is made each 
year and wherever it is determined 
that there is a likelihood of home 
building, the mains are laid in ad- 
vance. 

“We believe this is not only a 
sound business policy, but think it 
is a progressive one, that the peo- 
ple of Bridgeton appreciate. 

“That our business is all the time 


expanding is proven by the in-’ 
crease in gas sales, year by year, 
in the past twelve months this in- 
crease being 8,323,000 cubic feet. 
We are sending out today more 
than five times the gas we did in 
1904, just twenty years ago. 

“This continued increase is due 
to several reasons—we are supply- 
ing large quantities of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes—the American 
Can Company and the Martin Dye- 
ing and Finishing Company being 
very large consumers. 

“The development of new appli- 
ances has opened a field for gas 
sales that was not thought of a 
few years ago—and our dream of 
the all-gas kitchen has been fully 
realized. 

“This all contributes to a steady 
and consistent growth, that is in- 
deed very gratifying to your offi- 
cers and directors, but while the 
policy is outlined by them, the per- 
formance rests with the production 
department in supplying a uniform 
quality of gas, the distribution de- 
partment in delivering it to the 
consumer under entirely satisfac- 
tory conditions, and the office de- 
partment working in harmony with 
both to see that our consumers re- 
ceive the best possible service, at 
the least possible cust.” 


Gas Metermen Meet 

Raleigh, N. C—Gas metermen 
from a majority of the southeast- 
ern states gathered at the North 
Carolina State College Monday, 
July 7, for a week of intensive 
study. 

North and South Carolina was 
largely represented and a num- 
ber were registered from Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and _ Louis- 
iana. The course was’ under 
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the direction of Dr. L. L. Vaughan, 
professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at State College. Co-operating 
with the college authorities were 
officials of the Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Meter- 
men’s Association, of which E. E. 
Doudna of the Carolina Power and 
Light Company, Raleigh, is presi- 
dent; C. H. McAllister, Tidewater 
Power Company, Wilmington, 
vice-president, and B. J. Brown, 
Southern Power Company, Char- 
lotte, secretary and treasurer. 

For the benefit of the metermen 
who attended the course, experts 
were engaged to assist as lectur- 
ers. It has been recognized that 
the gas meter is an intricate in- 
strument and the industry is mak- 
ing every endeavor to educate both 
its employees and the public re- 
garding its workings. The result 
aimed at in the course is more in- 
telligent service and greater ben- 
efit to the public. 

The first session was held at 7 :30 
o’clock Monday evening and was 
followed by a smoker. According 
to Professor Vaughan, the sched- 
ule of lectures was so arranged as 
to take advantage of every hour of 
the day and evening. 

It has been decided to issue cer- 
tificates of proficiency in gas 
meter handling. And, to determine 
the qualification of those taking 
the course, questions were distrib- 
uted to be answered and returned 
to the college to determine wheth- 
er or not the student is entitled to 
a college certificate. 

It is estimated that the expenses 
of the course will not be more than 
$20 for each student. 


American Gas Company Buys New 
Interests 


Goshen, Ind.—The American Gas 
and Electric Co., of New York, has 
purchased the American Electric 
Power Company holdings, includ- 
ing plants of the Goshen Gas Com- 
pany, the Warsaw Gas Company 
and Niles (Mich.) Gas Company, 
it was learned here. The purchase 
price was $8,868,000. 


Call on Gas When Electricity Fails 


Pomona, Cal—Pomona will not 


resemble the famous “Deserted 
Village” at night during the hydro- 
electric power shortage this sum- 
mer if Pomona merchants can pre- 


vent it. Gas lamps will keep many 
of the store windows lighted at 
night during the period when mer- 
chants have agreed to curtail their 
use of electricity in order to save 
power for the pumping of water. 

Store windows in the business 
district were dark in the evenings 
until recently, when several mer- 
chants tried out gas lamps. These 
proved to be efficient illuminators, 
although they generate more heat 
than the electric bulbs, and soon 
many of the windows are expected 
to be illuminated during the even- 
ings. 

The darkness of the city, espe- 
vially the business district, since 
the emergency curtailment meas- 
ure was put into effect at the re- 
aquest of the Southern Californian 
Edison Company, has given both 
merchants and police cause for 
concern. The appearance of the 
city gives an impression that some- 
thing of a serious nature has hap- 
pened, when motorists find most 
of the other cities well lighted. No 
such curtailment has been placed 
in effect in most of the other 
Southern California cities as is 
being practiced here, although ef- 
forts are being made to reduce the 
amount of electricity consumed 
throughout the state. 


Potter Radiator Corp. Starts Ex- 
pansion Program 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Announce- 
ment is made that the Potter Ra- 
diator Corporation, with a paid in 
capital of $800,000, has been grant- 
ed a license to do business in the 
state. Simultaneous with this an- 
nouncement comes the news that 
plans have been completed for the 
first unit of a factory in the South. 


New Franchise Granted Gas Co. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Adirondack 
Power & Light Corporation has 
made application to the Public 
Service Commission for approval of 
the exercise of a franchise to dis- 
tribute and sell gas in the city of 
Oneida. The franchse was grant- 
ed by the city June 17, 1924, and 
runs for a term of 15 years from 
July 1, 1924. The company has 
been, selling gas under a limited 
franchise. , 


Gas Company to Build New Plant 

Marshall, Mo.—The Missouri 
Gas and Electric Service Company 
will start soon with the construc- 
tion of a new gas plant for Mar- 
shall. 

Operation of the old plant will 
continue until the new machinery 
is installed in the new one and con- 
nections have been made with the 
present system, after which time 
the old plant will be torn down, 
the site beautified and the lot sold. 

The new plant will necessitate a 
connection with the present distri- 
bution system and also the enlarg- 
ing of some of the mains, which 
will mean an expenditure of some 
$10,000 for local labor. The con- 
nection to the new plant will be 
ten-inch mains and the four-inch 
pipe lines. 

Installing the new plant will 
cost $75,000, the construction will 
be completed in ninety days and 
the capacity will be great enough 
to supply a city twice the size of 
Marshall. This plant will insure 
the efficiency of the gas here and 
will help to beautify the city by re- 
moving the old plant from one of 
the prominent business streets of 
Marshall. 


Gas Consumption in District of 
Columbia Doubles in Ten Years 
Washington, D. C.—Use of gas 

is steadily on the increase in Wash- 
ington, according to officials of the 
Washington Gas Light Company, 
whose records show a 100 per cent 
gain in the consumption of gas dur- 
ing the past ten years. Last year’s 
output was five billion feet of gas, 
as compared with two and a half 
billion feet ten years ago. 

The Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany was organized in 1847 and 
has continuously served the na- 
tional capital. By consistent vigi- 
lance and effort to procure the lat- 
est and best equipment for gas pro- 
duction and utilization, the com- 
pany has been able to meet the 
constantly-increasing demand for 
its product. Maintenance of a corps 
of workmen throughout the twen- 
ty-four hours of every day for at- 
tention to complaints is but a 
small part of this company’s serv- 
ice. Originally introduced for 
lighting purposes, gas is used im 
large quantities today for power, 
cooking purposes and particularly 
for quickly heating water. 





